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FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


From Ford Strikers 


Nine months of bitter Ford war- 
fare on the U. A. W. A. organiza- 
tion at the struck Ford plant in 
Kansas City last week culminated 
in the bombing of the local head- 
quarters across from the Ford 
plant. 

Ford frankly admitted he was 
going to break the CIO if he had 
to break every law in the United 
States to do it. He has fulfilled 
the promise as far as the law is 
concerned. Openly defying the 
Wagner Act, he has locked out CIO 
members, blacklisted them with 
other employers in Kansas City, 
hired thugs to beat them on the 
streets and with a supine police 
force has ruthlessly denied the U. 
A. W. A. the right to peaceful 
picketing. 

A staunch 1,400 of the original 
2,000 members still doggedly defy 
Ford’s millions, Ford’s merciless 
oppression, Ford’s Kansas City pol- 
ice and his hired thugs. These men 
and their families have not gone 
back to work since Baron DeLouis, 
local president, called a lock-out 
strike in December. They have 
starved, they have watched their 
children grow wan and pallid, and 
their wives suffer poverty with them, 
but they have not and will not sur- 
render to Ford. Some of the mem- 
bers are on relief, much as it galls 
them to take charity. A tragically 
greater number of them can’t get 
even that small pittance. They have 
lost their homes, some of them, and 
they have lost their cars, but they 
have not lost hope. They are press- 
ing a Labor Board charge against 
the company and have bluntly re- 
fused offers of work for selling out 
their cause. 

Are you fellows who are work- 
ing going to let these men sit down 
in Kansas City and starve? They 
need funds desperately. A few dol- 
lars or a lot of dimes, from every 
working CIO member is justly due 
them. 

Give this little group of gallant 
fighters the financial cooperation 
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necessary to keep this picket line 
operating and to keep their fight- 
ing spirit alive. As you know, it’s 
hard to picket on an empty stom- 
ach. 

Send your contributions to James 
Fry, Financial Secretary, Ford 
Strike Finance Committee, 92814 
Winchester, Kansas City, Mo. 

Ford Strike Committee 


Plea For Asylum 


(The following letter was sent to W. 
G. Spiekman, Secretary of the Inter- 
national Federation of Commercial, 
Clerical and Technical Employees in 
Amsterdam. Mr. Spiekman in turn 
addressed it to the FAECT.) 


From 1925 till 1933 I was secre- 
tary of the Federation of Technical 
Employees with headquarters in 
Berlin. This Federation was affili- 
ated up to May, 1933, to the Inter- 
national Federation of Commercial, 
Clerical and Technical Employees. 

I was obliged to leave Germany 
in April, 1937, as the German secret 
police (Gestapo) intended to arrest 
me for the second time. The rea- 
son for the first arrest as well as for 
the second was the fact that I did 
underground trade union work. 

I kindly request you to render 
the greatest possible assistance to 
my wife and myself in our efforts 
to come to the United States of 
America. According to communi- 
cations in the European press, the 
Government of the United States of 
America seems to be willing to fa- 
cilitate the immigration of German 
and Austrian refugees. 

I spent four terms at the Berlin 
Engineering College. 

I worked as an engineer in a wa- 
gon and agricultural machine build- 
ing works. From 1925 to 1933 I 
was secretary of the Union of Tech- 
nical Employees and Officials (“Bu- 
tab”) in Berlin. From 1935 to 
1937 I was employed as assembling 
and commercial engineer in reduc- 
tion gears. 

I have special experience in the 
installation of metallurgical works, 
works management, works organiza- 
tion, time studies and the conveyor 
system. 
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Your Future Car 


TI WAS not so very long ago that 
4% the ardent motorist was confounded 
in his possessive pride in his high wheel 
gasoline buggy by the jeers of the pop- 
ulace at every disaster which befell the 
puffing chariot. “Get a horse,” they 
sleefully croaked, and Mr. Motor Fan 
had to take his ribbing as best he could. 
And man oh man, what queer and un- 
expected fits of temperament those old 
buzz-wagons could throw! 

The subsequent evolution and devel- 
pment of the motor vehicle from those 
pioneering days to the present time is 

matter of common history which 
very man in the street knows well. The 
echnician is more interested in the fu- 
ure than in the past trends of this ev- 
lution. It is well to remember, how- 
wer, that there are now two distinct 
phases in the design trends of the auto, 
namely the mechanical aspect covering 
he development of the essential motive 
mechanics of the car, and the style fac- 
or which generates the sales appeal and 

ovides a returning group of willing 
uyers. 

In the consideration of future design 
he acceptance of the public must there- 
or be a primary element. There is no 
loubt that engineers can create today 
nm auto of vastly superior characteris- 

cs. But there is room for considerable 
lisgiving as to the saleability of such 

design in the present market. Those 
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manufacturers of cars who have been 
most successful have made careful and 
continuous research into the consumers’ 
desires, and, accomodating their prod- 
uct to this desire as far as practical, 
have found that the ultimate design 
must be attained through a series of 
short steps, the newness of each suc- 
cessive model creating new desires in 
the consumer mind. The designer who 
is aware of public reaction can influ- 
ence consumer desire to some extent 
by providing devices which stimulate 
the imagination of the user along lines 
desired by the designer. Thus, through 
study of past trends and prediction of 
future consumer fancies, the engineer is 
able to prophesy the car of tomorrow. 
It is significant that the passenger 
compartment of the auto moves forward 
on the chasis year by year. It is signi- 
ficant also that the radiator grill be- 
comes less and less conspicuous as a 
characteristic part of the front end 
design. It is no mere whimsy that the 
rear deck reaches farther to the rear, 
and that the over-all length of the body 
increases. It is no secret to the techni- 
cians in the auto industry that the de- 
sign of tomorrow’s car is being pre- 
dicted in the art and colour departments 
of the industry in series of miniature 
sketches of successive steps toward the 
projected form of the future model. 
The future car will more nearly re- 


semble the ideal streamline shape. At 
some point in its development the po- 
wer plant will unobtrusively change 
ends and come to rest in the rear of 
the car. The passenger compartment 
will then be well forward, and will be 
protected from crash hazards by a re- 
inforced front not unlike the structural 
armor which protects the pilots of pres- 
ent rail streamliners, capable of liter- 
ally tossing over the shoulder almost 
any obstacle at any speed. 

Auto power plants will be smaller 
and more powerful. In many respects 
they will also become more complicated, 
requiring service by expert mechanics 
and more delicate adjustment. The 


day of the amateur alley mechanic is 
(Continued on Page 19) 


Above—A combination auto and trailer 
with room for eight people and furniture. 
This “Aircar” is built on a framework of 
structural steel. The motor is at the rear. 

Below—Actually a small hotel, this bus 
has lavoratories and forward ‘compart- 
ments for the staff, luggage, and necessary 
supplies. 
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Successes of UAWA 


The President of the UAWA Explains how the gains 
Made by the auto workers are held despite recession 
HOMER MARTIN 


LITTLE over a year ago the tide 

of anti-unionism in the mass pro- 
duction industries was turned when the 
automobile workers closed the plants 
by the famous sitdown strikes and won 
contracts for their union, the United 
Automobile Workers of America. When 
the former citadel of open-shopism, the 
automobile industry, succumbed to 
unionism, unionism in all the mass pro- 
duction industries began to flourish. 

I do not desire to give the impres- 
sion that the UAW accomplished all 
this by itself. The victories of the 
UAW were made possible by the mater- 
ial, moral and mental support provided 
by the leaders of the CIO and affiliated 
unions. After our victory was won, we 
reciprocated by helping to extend union- 
ism to other industries which the CIO 
was organizing. 

The automobile industry is one of 
the key industries of the nation. In it 
labor is faced by the most powerful fin- 
ancial interests on earth. Labor faces 
vested interests which have received a 
higher return on their invested capital 
than in any other industry. Because 
this industry is vital to the whole econ- 
omy, because it is owned by the most 
powerful interests, because, directly or 
indirectly, the industry affects the lives 
of some six million persons, predomin- 
antly wage earners—it is of paramount 
importance to the CIO and to all labor. 

The fortunes of the UAW in this key 
industry have affected and will con- 
tinue to affect, decisively I believe, the 
fortunes of the new labor movement. 
What is the record thus far? 

We have organized over 400,000 of 
the industry's 550,000 workers. We 
have secured 543 contracts with auto- 
mobile and parts companies. We have 
raised wages by several hundred mil- 


Ed Hall Appointed 


Ed Hall, International United Auto 
Workers Vice-President, was appointed 
by his Executive Board to assist the 
FAECT in the auto drive. Hall, a resi- 
dent of Detroit, will assist together with 
F. J. Michel of Racine, Wisconsin. 


Homer Martin, International President 
of the United Auto Workers 


lion dollars. We have established sen- 
iority rights and other just and humane 
working conditions. We have helped 
labor become a powerful political fac- 
tor in city, state, and national govern- 
ment. We have destroyed to a great 
extent the terror of such organizations 
as the Black Legion. We have drama- 
tized the problem of unemployment be- 
fore the whole nation by our fight for 
adequate relief and WPA jobs; we have, 
together with other CIO unions, fought 
in the trenches at Washington for an 
adequate relief program. We have 
been instrumental in defeating state and 
national attempts to amend the Wag- 
ner Act in the direction of compulsory 
arbitration and incorporation. 

It is our belief that we have been 
the originators and advocates of many 
policies which advance the ideals of 
progressive unionism. 

The UAW has championed the Lud- 
low-La Follette Amendment because it 
believes that on a matter involving the 
life and death of millions of workers, the 
workers themselves should be permitted 
to determine in the most democratic way 
available, the referendum, their fate. 


Twenty-two thousand out of some 
thirty-two thousand Negro workers in 
the industry are members of our union, 
I believe we have more Negro workers 
in our union than are in any other 
union. They enjoy equal rights and 
privileges. 

We have a Negro organization de- 
partment headed by an exceedingly able 
organizer. We have not yet succeeded 
in establishing equality as far as op- 
portunities for all jobs in the plant are 
concerned, but we will fight on toward 
this objective. 

We have a very excellent eight page 
weekly that bows to none in the field 
of labor journalism. We utilize the 
radio, having our own radio time each 
day; the motion pictures of interest to 
labor, and the most efficient propaganda 
technique available. 

We have an educational department 
that has done an excellent job in train- 
ing union members on bargaining pro- 
cedure, principles of unionism, and the 
ideals of the labor movement. In ad- 
dition, this department scrutinizes every 
contract and passes judgment on it be- 
fore the international union approves 
it. The department has furthered the 
workers’ educational movement greatly. 

Depressions are always the acid test 
for unions, particularly new unions. 
The UAW is proud to report that des- 
pite over seventy percent of the auto- 
mobile workers being jobless they have 
stood steadfast as unionists. Together, 
our jobless, under the guidance of our 
executive board and local leaderships, 
have fought for relief and jobs with 
great success. They know that the union 
must live; they have learned their lesson 
well. The UAW is here to stay. It 
has beaten old man depression. That 
is one fact that infuriates the manufac- 
turers: they counted on depression de- 
livering the telling blow against the 
union that they were unable to deliver. 

What do the successes of the UAW 
mean to American labor? The suc 
cesses of the UAW mean that the CIO 
as a whole is here to stay, that the CIO 
can withstand depressions and evel 
make gains during such periods. The 
UAW’s successes mean that through the 
industrial form of organization contracts 
can be won from the toughest employ- 
ers on earth, that wages can be raised 
and maintained, that better working 
conditions can be established. The suc- 
cesses of the UAW mean that close to 
half a million workers have been taught 
how to fight industrially and political- 
ly for what is rightfully due them. 
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a building in the United 
States is falling behind. It is fur- 
ther from keeping up with the public 
demand and necessity than it was twenty 
years ago. 

The development of high speed mo- 
tor vehicles and the increasing load of 
traffic on the roads of the nations have 
antiquated all except those highways 
and streets which have been constructed 
in the past few years. Roads and streets 
designed and built fifteen years ago, 
traffic lanes which in that day appeared 
adequate to care for traffic for all. time 
to come, today are completely outmoded 
and in most instances are downright 
hazardous. Twenty years ago there were 
only 5,600,000 cars and 525,000 trucks 
in the U.S. Today there are 27,000,000 
ears and 4,500,000 trucks, all demand- 
ing highways. 

The increasing death rate on our turn- 
pikes and city arteries is evidence that 
for public safety, to cut the present ap- 
palling traffic slaughter, it is imperative 
for the states, counties and cities to 
rebuild the major portion of their traf- 
fic systems. Traffic engineers throughout 
the country have set about attempting 
to find the best type of modern, high- 
speed roads motivated principally by 
the safety factor. 

Viewing it from every angle (safety, 
Service, convenience, employment and 
national defense), there seems to be no 
etter point around which the govern- 
Ment could center its recovery program 
than a national move to build modern, 
all-weather, and fool-proof highways 
and streets. 

A high percentage of the cost of con- 
Structing highways goes to labor. Some 
authorities would set this percentage as 
high as 85 percent. Labor is not only 
used in the actual building of roads but 
is also used in the production of the 
Materials necessary in the roads, in 
the manufacture of the machinery 
used in building the roads, and 
back of that in the production of the 
Materials that go into making the ma- 
chinery, and also in the transportation 
of road materials and machinery. When 
One considers all these labor lines, 85 
Percent labor cost in the final cost of 
Toad building does not seem too large. 
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Therefore, few public works per dollar 
spent would give labor as much work. 

It is the best opinion of national traf- 
fic engineers that the highest degree of 
traffic safety can only be obtained by 
separation. That is, separation of 
“going and coming” traffic by divided 
highways and separation of intersecting 
traffic by grade variation. As a result, 
the majority of the heavily travelled 
traffic lanes when rebuilt in the last 
three or four years have been divided 
super highways with “cloverleafs” or 
“under” and “over” passes at highway 
intersections or railroad crossings. In 
addition ‘to. these safety precautions, 
curves, of course, have been made flatter 
and warning devices and lighting have 
been installed with gratifying results. 
In the future, all such building will 
become standard. To date few sections 
of the country have been financially able 
to take such modern steps. Therefore, 
the field in this respect has been hardly 
scratched. If the federal government 
must spend on public works to keep the 
nation’s economic body upright, no more 
humane and necessary project could be 
found than the building of safety into 
our highways to save annually thous- 
ands of lives and prevent untold suffer- 
ing. 

It is hypothetical whether this nation 
within the next hundred years or more 
will be attacked. Regardless, our mili- 
tary minds are talking national defense. 
For national defense since the days of 
Rome it has been imperative that lines 
of communication be ready for move- 
ment of the military. In this day of 
motorized armies, all-weather roads are 
more vital to army movements than ever 
before. What then could be a more 
material factor in national defense than 
a system of roads permitting uncongested 
and swift movement to every section of 
the United States? 

Highways have become vital to the 
farmer, the merchant, and the manu- 
facturer. Today they are the arteries 
along which courses the life blood of 
trade. This is a fact that cannot be ig- 
nored. 

Under the enlightened social plan of 
the present, more and more leisure time 
has been given to the people of the 


Road Building Has Just Begun 


Minnesota State Commissioner of Highways 


United States. During these hours away 
from factory, farm and office, recreation 
must be found. And because of the 
nomadic instinct that still prevails in 
human nature, much of this leisure time 
will be spent on the roads of this coun- 
try. Each year the average man’s travels 
circle farther and farther from his home. 
Each year the tourist business increases. 
Travel and sight-seeing has become a 
huge national industry. It is the modern 
auto and modern roads that have pro- 
moted this phenomena hitherto unknown 
in the history of the world in such mass 
proportions. Therefore, it is necessary 
that our roads are adequate safely and 
comfortably to carry this new army of 
vacation time and after hours explorers. 

Today in the United States there are 
3,033,713 miles of all-types of roads 
under jurisdiction of federal, state, 
county, township and city governments. 
Of this total the federal aid system and 
the state systems comprise less than 14 
percent, or 444,765 miles. And of this 
14 percent, only 54 percent of the mile- 
age is all-weather, 27 percent paved and 
24 percent treated with low cost sur- 
face mix. Of the other 86 percent of 
roads in this nation very little is all- 
weather highway. 

It has been estimated that on 22 per- 
cent only of the combined state high- 
way systems, there is a crying need for 
immediate work that would cost around 
$3,250,000,000. I quote the figures of 
the Research and Statistical Bureau of 
the American Association of State High- 
way Officials. This work is needed be- 
cause of traffic and safety conditions that 
now prevail on main travelled highways. 
Less than 22 percent of 14 percent of 
the highways of the U. S. need more 
than three billions of dollars in im- 
provements! 

So it is obvious that in the 3,033,713 
miles of roads in the United States lies 
a gigantic task of improvement and 
modernization. This improvement will 
pay high dividends to the people. Here 
lies a potential frontier which could 
use the labor of thousands of men and 
the products of thousands of other men. 
If the government is seeking a program 
of betterment and public works, it need 
look no farther for its first choice. 


Briggs Signs Up 
First result of FAECT auto drive is agreement 
With one of largest auto body manufacturers 


HISTORY-MAKING contract has 

been signed by the FAECT with 
the Briggs Manufacturing Company. 
This is the first time recognition of the 
Federation has been gained in a major 
automobile contract. 

The contract was entered into be- 
tween Briggs, one of the largest auto- 
mobile body manufacturers in America, 
the united Automobile Workers of Am- 
erica, and the FAECT. It runs for a 
year, replacing a UAWA contract which 
expired last month and it grants rec- 
ognition to the UAWA as a bargaining 
agent for its members and those of the 
FAECT. The FAECT is to be repre- 
sented on joint committees, bargaining, 
grievance, and shop. 

Walter E. Johnson, International 
Vice-President of the FAECT, and 
Chester L. Robertson, Business Mana- 
ger of the Society of Designing En- 
gineers, Chapter No. 201 of the FAECT, 
signed the contract along with Emil 
Mazey, President of the Briggs Local 
No. 212, UAWA, and the other local 
officers. 


The chief changes were in the senior- 
ity rules and the elimination of a pro- 
vision specifying minimum wage rates. 

In the contract we gained the classi- 
fication of all employees, with a strict 
adherence to these classifications by the 
company, and the recognition of the 
Society of Designing Engineers, Auto 
Division, Local No. 201 of the FAECT 
to represent the men in the engineer- 
ing, drafting, chemical and technical de- 


partments, jointly with the UAWA. 

Recognition of the shop stewards duly 
elected and certified for these positions 
is also included. There is a shop stew- 
ard in each department and these in 
turn elect a chief shop steward who au- 
tomatically becomes a member of the 
grievance and bargaining committee. 
All shop stewards are granted prefer- 
ential seniority during their term of of- 
fice. 

This victory is of particular signifi- 
cance at this time, coming as it does 
during the Federation drive to organize 
the engineers in auto, auto parts, avia- 
tion and the machine tool industry and 
to win signed contracts for them. 

All work in any classification shall 
be done only by persons in that classi- 
fication was another gain. If, however, 
men are required to work in a higher 
classification they shall be paid the rate 
of that classification. No chief of a 
department or squad leader is allowed 
to do any work on drawings at any 
time. 

The rates paid the Body Designers 
are approximately as follows: 

Lead Off Men..$375 to $400 per month 
Layout Men .... 325 to 350 per month 
Senior Detail & 

Minor Layout... 275 to 300 per month 


POSYCrS secant 200 per month 
Tool & Die 
Layout «$1.50 to $1.60 per hour 


Minor Layout 
Ma " sasnrseene 1.20 to 1.30 per hour 
Detailers ......... 1.00 per hour 


Thumbnail History 


OME hundred thousand years before 

the birth of Christ, one of our hairy 
ancestors hit upon the idea of using one 
log as a roller to move a heavier log. 
He began the development of the auto- 
mobile. 

In the thirteenth century, Roger Ba- 
con wrote that it would “be possible to 
construct chariots so that without ani- 
mals they may be moved at incalculable 
speed.” He was certainly not the first 
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to dream of the automobile. 

“Automobile,” according to Webster, 
is a hybrid word formed from the Greek 
autos, “self” and the Latin mobilis, 
“movable.” In English it was used origi- 
nally as an adjective to mean “self-mov- 
ing,” but now is more often used as a 
noun to designate an automobile ve- 
hicle. 

The first patent for a self-propelling 
vehicle was taken out by Ramsey and 


Wildgoose in England in 1619. They 
didn’t say what sort of power could be 
used, but Newton some sixty years later 
suggested the reaction from a jet of 
steam. In 1687 Denis Papin, pupil of 
Huygens, boiled water in a closed cy- 
linder and developed the piston 
out of which grew Newcomben’s mine 
pump and, in 1765, Watt’s condensing 
steam engine, a power plant that would 
turn wheels. 

First to put a steam power plant on 
wheels was Nicholas Joseph Cugnot, who 
designed a three-wheeled vehicle for the 
transportation of artillery in 1769. Cug- 
not was followed by Murdock and Watt, 
Symington, Trevithick, until in 1823 
W. H. James took a big step forward 
with a horseless carriage in which a 
tubular boiler was used for the first 
time. 

And then the whole picture changed. 
A German named Gottlieb Daimler, in 
1884, patented an engine in which the 
power was produced by the rapid com- 
bustion of carbureted air in a cylinder 
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and two years later fitted the engine to 
a bicycle. In 1886, Benz, working in- 
dependently of Daimler, produced a 
mechanically propelled tricycle. 

The French and Belgian rights to 
Daimler’s motor went to Panhard and 
Lavassor, who brought out their car in 
1891. In the United States the Duryeas 
brought out their horseless carriage in 
1892-93 and in 1894 showed a two-cy- 
linder design. Then followed Haynes 
and Ford and Winton. 

And in 1895 a patent was granted to ~ 
George B. Seldon of Rochester, N. Y., 
covering the idea of applying an intern- 
al combustion engine to a vehicle, the 
combination of such a motor with a 
clutch, the use of reduction gears, the 
means for throwing the clutch in and 
out and adjusting the gears. The patent 
was finally denied in 1911 and the au 
tomobile industry was free to develop. 

The industry suffered severely from 
the depression of 1930. Yet the esti- 
mated total production of cars and 
trucks in that year was 3,505,000; the 
wholesale value of the cars was $1,771, 
200,000, and of the trucks $388,400,000. 
The wholesale value of parts and ac 
cessories was $527,800,000; of the tires 
sold $429,000,000. 
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O consider the economic position of 
technicians in the auto industry is 
to weigh their training, skill and ex- 
perience against the compensation and 
standard of living they receive. We 
mean by technicians those men who 
have trained themselves in the technol- 
ogy of the fields of mechanical, elec- 
trical, structural, chemical, and metal- 
Jurgical engineering. 

_ The engineer has been led to believe, 
throughout a technical curriculum at 
his university, and through the exam- 
ples of successful men held up for his 
inspection, that his was a profession of 
dignity and influence, that his future 
was to be one of august and noble ser- 
vice, devising new comforts and conven- 
jences for the edification of mankind, 
that his ministry to the human race 
was to be as revered as the noble pro- 
essions of Blackstone and Pasteur. 

_ What a shock to discover that months 
of seeking his niche is finally rewarded 
by a reluctant offer to employ him at 
a niggardly hourly rate as tracer or 
laboratory assistant. Further humilia- 
fion is heaped upon him when he stands 
in line at a factory employment office 
awaiting his turn to be written up for 
clock number, and finally strips for 
medical interne who gives him the 
vhole routine from aaaahh to cough. 
-ertainly nothing can be more disheart- 
ming than this shattering of his ideals. 
mall wonder that passing years bring 
bitter skepticism into the attitude of the 
hnician. 

The average high-grade mechanical 
Mgineer in the auto industry finds him- 
elf, after several years of experience 
n this field, still working over a draft- 
ng board and still punching a time 
lock. The average rate of pay does not 
Xceed $275 per month. The average 
mnual earnings of the entire engineer- 
lesigner-draftsmen group fall far below 
lat amount, due to the fact that a large 
ercentage are working on a journey- 
lan basis, subject to call when wanted 
ind immediately removed from the pay- 
oll as soon as the work pressure slack- 
It is probably an exaggeration to 
late that the yearly income of these 
len averages as much as $1,400 per 
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year. Through such organization as 
we have had conditions have been im- 
proved considerably, to attain even the 
levels stated above. 

The group which has taken the hard- 
est kick in the pants is that in the field 
of chemistry and metallurgy. It is not 
uncommon to find chemists who have 
earned their Doctor’s degrees and are 
capable of research work of the highest 
order doing all kinds of laboratory work 
for the proud stipend of about $150 
per month. Common unskilled labor 
earns as much as that. 

Only desire to pursue their charted 
life work keeps these technicians at 
their posts. A faint hope that there 
will yet come recognition of their 
science in| the manner they expected 
years before is the will-o’-the-wisp that 
draws them back to the drawing boards 
and test-tubes day after day. The medi- 


Auto Technicians’ Plight 


Average yearly income of $1,400 considered good; 
$150 per month with a Doctor’s degree is common 


cal profession and the legal profession 
continue to hold their positions and even 
improve them as years pass. But the 
engineer seems somehow to overlook 
the fact that these professions differ 
from his own in that, through their 
professional societies, these groups have 
imposed upon an unorganized clientele 
all the conditions necessary to insure 
proper economic standing for members 
of their professions. The engineer, 
without economic organization has been 
further and further submerged in the 
vast payrolls of highly organized in- 
dustrial overlords. 

He has no clientele, no station, no 
profession. He only works here, and ac- 
cepts what he can wheedle for his ser- 
vices. Try to imagine the medical doc- 
tor or the lawyer in the position he oc- 
cupies, and see for yourselves how lu- 
dicrous is his predicament. 


SDE President Optimistic 
About Affiliation Results 


[ Dhak the past eighteen months 
it has been my privilege and plea- 
sure to meet the officers and many of the 
lay members of the FAECT. This came 
about as a result of contacts and ne- 
gotiations leading up to the affiliation, 
a banquet celebration and the seating of 
representatives on the FAECT National 
Council. Throughout this entire time 
I have been very favorably impressed 
by the high ability and sterling quali- 
ties of these men. Friendships have 
been established which I consider last- 
ing and permanent. 

Many communications and kind ex- 
pressions of interest and proferred help 
have come from near and distant FAECT 
Chapters. 

This fine spirit of co-operation and 
helpfulness I wish to acknowledge with 
thanks and sincere best wishes. Faith 
in the future, trust in the new associa- 
tions, and the hope to be found worthy 
prompt this greeting to FAECT every- 
where. 

The following very brief outline of 
SDE will perhaps be of interest: 


The Society of Designing Engin- 
eers, originally organized as an in- 
dependent society, came into being 
as the result of a need for organi- 
zation among mechanical engineers 
and closely related technical work- 
ers in the automotive field. To meet 
a further need designers, draftsmen, 
and allied technical men .were ab- 
sorbed in the aviation, machine tool 
and production tool industries. These 
four groups embrace at present the 
greater part of the membership. 

The recent affiliation with the 
FAECT was the logical move to meet 
the need imposed by industrial, eco- 
nomic, and sociological conditions. 

At present an organization drive 
to cover the automotive field is being 
conducted jointly by SDE and FAE 
CL 

Splendid helpfulness and a won- 
derful spirit of co-operation is be- 
ing shown by FAECT. We have high 
hopes of attaining our objectives, a 
“completely covered field” and 15,- 
000 members. L. Q. RAY 


@ 


UAWA Aids Jobless 


Vice-President tells of aid to unemployed members 


RICHARD T. FRANKENSTEEN 


HE UAW was one of the few unions 
which realized many months ago 
that the nation was tumbling swiftly 
into another tailspin, that a serious de- 
pression was upon us. We immediately 
began to prepare for this emergency by 
planning a program to bring relief to 
the several hundred thousand automo- 
bile workers who would lose their jobs. 
As soon as the automobile corpora- 
tions started the layoffs, the UAW set 
up its own welfare department to aid 
our jobless members in securing relief. 
This setup did much to eliminate the 
customary red tape which delays grant- 
ing of relief. It also did much to pro- 
mote a more efficient and adequately 
manned welfare system. 

Along with this our union opened an 
educational drive through the columns 
of the United Automobile Worker in 
which anti-labor practices of city and 
cotuty relief administrations were ex- 
posed. Typical relief budgets were an- 
alyzed in similar fashion, and our mem- 
bers were kept informed of all devel- 


Richard T. Frankensteen 


opments concerning the relief picture 
on a state and national scale. 

The UAW pounded home repeatedly 
the conception that if private industry 
cannot supply jobs it is the obligation 
of the government to supply them. On 
Feb, 4, the UAW rallied almost a quar- 
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gigantic Cadillac Square demonstration 
ter of a million of its members in the 
in Detroit, demanding that the govern- 
ment rapidly expand its system of work 
projects to absorb the unemployed. 
Similar demonstrations followed in 
other automobile centers. I am certain 
that they did not fail to impress the 
authorities with the fact that the or- 
ganized automobile workers of the na- 
tion would not starve — not without 
turning heaven and earth to secure jobs 
and bread for their families. 

The UAW carried its fight for jobs 
directly to the White House. Togeth- 
er with our president, Homer Martin, 
I had the pleasure of reporting to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt on the desperate state 
of affairs facing automobile workers. 
These activities, we believe, strengthened 
the drive for the recovery program re- 


cently proclaimed by the President. 

With WPA entering a vast expansion, 
our jobless union members secured jobs 
by the thousands. From the beginning 
of the crisis our union had determined 
to lead in the fight for relief and jobs— 
because it was the duty of our union 
to fight for its members in all circum. 
stances and secondly to maintain our 
organization. The UAW therefore es- 
tablished a WPA auxiliary. Its purpose 
is threefold: 


1. To protect the living standards of 
our members on WPA projects; 
raise the rate of pay per hour; to es- 
tablish proper working conditions on 
the projects. 

2. To maintain intact the present 
membership of the UAW by retaining 
members on WPA projects in their own 
locals and keeping them in constant 
contact with the organization through 
their membership in the auxiliary; to 
bring the unemployed who are not mem- 
bers of any union into the CIO. 

3. To help protect the wage levels 
in private industry by raising WPA 

(Continued on Page 13) 


Labor and the Law 


HE action of the National Labor Re- 

lations Board in withdrawing certain 
of its orders before attempting to en- 
force them in the courts will naturally 
raise a number of questions in the minds 
of union members. 

What has happened is this: A case 
is commenced by the union’s filing of 
charges of unfair labor practices, where- 
upon the board issues its complaint, and 
then hearings are conducted by a trial 
examiner. After the hearings are fin- 
ished, the record of the hearings which 
contains all the evidence, is sent to the 
Board. In addition, the examiner sub- 
mits to the Board an intermediate re- 
port in which he recommends the de- 
cision which he thinks should be made. 
A copy of this report is also given to 
the company, the union, and any other 
interested parties. They then have an 
opportunity to take exceptions to the 
report, file briefs, and argue before the 
three members of the Board at Wash- 
ington, what decision it should make. 

In the Ford, Republic, Heinz and 
Douglas cases this same procedure was 
followed, except that no intermediate 
report was made by the trial examiner. 
There have been other cases in which 
no intermediate report was made. 


What the board intends to do now 
in these four cases is to give the com- 
panies an opportunity to argue about 
the orders against them as if there had 
been an intermediate report. 

This action on the part of the Board 
is due to a recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court involving the Secretary of 
Agriculture. This decision has been 
interpreted to mean that the Board must 
give the parties notice of the kind of 
order it intends to make, so that they 
can have a chance to argue and try to 
get the Board to change its order. This 
decision does not mean in any way that 
the order of the Board will be or has 
to be changed. : 

The action of the Labor Board is 
therefore based on purely technical 
grounds. The Board’s procedure in 
these cases has undoubtedly been fair, 
even though there was no intermediate 
report. The company, in each of these 
cases, was given sufficient notice of what 
the issues were. It was served with a com- 
plaint and a copy of the charges at the 
very beginning of the cases and had full 


‘opportunity throughout the hearings be- 


fore the trial examiner to cross-examin@ 
witnesses, present its own evidence and 
make whatever motions it desired. 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


HE proceedings of the International 
. Executive Council meeting held in 
Detroit on May 8 indicate that the 
watchwords of the meetings were prog- 
“ress, gains, consolidation and unity. The 
‘reports of officers and councilmen ef- 
fectively answered the theory that eco- 
nomic recessions spell the breakdown 
of trade unions. Like all other CIO 
unions, the FAECT has experienced since 
the last council meeting in January a 
steady growth in numbers, influence, 
‘prestige and effectiveness in the face of 
rising unemployment and stagnation of 
private industry. We can thank the bril- 
liant and courageous leadership of the 
CIO and the untiring efforts of our field 
representatives, members and officers 
of our chapters and locals. 


Berne’s Report 


President Berne’s report dealt with the 
general economic and political situa- 
tion in relation to the labor movement, 
legislation, labor unity, political action, 
the Roosevelt Recovery Program, the 
‘status of the CIO nationally and the re- 
cent CIO Executive Meeting, and the 


Marcel Scherer, FAECT 
National Organizational Director 


Status of the FAECT nationally. It em- 
Phasized the urgency of supporting the 
Wages & Hours Bill, the Recovery Pro- 
gram, and the Wagner-Healy Act, sug- 
gesting that we communicate our opin- 
ions to our representatives when we fav- 
or legislation as well as when we are 
opposed. The last few years have proven 
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conclusively the vital interest of labor 
in politics, and the report proposed 
that all Chapters affiliate with Labor’s 
Non-Partisan League wherever possible 
and desirable, and with other progres- 
sive movements where the League is not 
established, such as Farmer-Labor Par- 
ties and other progressive pro-labor 
movements, 

The importance of unity in the labor 
movement and the contributions and 
efforts of the CIO in this direction were 
reported, reiterating the stand of the 
CIO that unity will and must be achiev- 
ed on the principle of recognition of 
industrial unionism for the mass pro- 
duction industries. At the present time, 
unity will be furthered through strength- 
ening the CIO. The report also recom- 
mended educational activities on war 
and fascism, and support to the Mexi- 
can Oil Workers in their fight against 
foreign domination. 

President Berne pointed to the ne- 
cessity of building up a membership 
record for our Convention and that of 
the CIO. The National Executive Coun- 
cil has made an excellent start in oper- 
ating efficiently, in giving leadership to 
the International, and greater partici- 
pation in determining policies and pro- 
grams was called for. Changes in our 
Constitution will be required by the 4th 
Convention and a committee was pro- 
posed to investigate this matter. It was 
further proposed that the CIO program 
for the unemployed and WPA be fought 
for by all our chapters. 


Technical America Campaign 


A subscription campaign for TECHNI- 
CAL AMERICA, the outstanding progres- 
sive publication for technicians in the 
country, was urged, and a committee 
designated to be responsible for the con- 
duct of such a campaign. 

The tremendous improvements in its 
content and format was commended. Cir- 
culation is increasing steadily, and sub- 
scriptions and comments are received 
from all parts of the world. Renowned 
figures in the fields of science and tech- 
nology are contributing. It is essential 
that the genuine respect and admiration 
in which the publication is held outside, 
be typical also of our membership. Our 
local officers and field organizers must 


Exec Meets, Records Growth 


Federation marches along with the rest of the CIO Unions 
Recession no obstacle proved by gains of last six months 


assume responsibility for TA. The edi- 
tors and staff are to be highly commend- 
ed for the excellent job they are doing. 


Auto Drive Main Topic 


The most important item on the order 
of business was a review and discussion 
of the organizational drive now under 
way in the automotive and allied indus- 
tries, formally initiated with the affilia- 
tion of the Society of Designing Engin- 


Lewis Alan Berne, FAECT 
International President 


eers to the FAECT. The affiliation was 
officially consumated with the two elect- 
ed SDE officers seated as members of the 
FAECT International Executive Council, 
and participating in the proceedings. 
Brother Harvey Snyder, National Sec- 
retary of the SDE, reported to the Coun- 
cil on the status of his organization and 
the general aspects of the Auto Drive. 
Vice-Pres. Johnson, Director of the Auto 
Engineers Organizing Committee, re- 
viewed the progress of the campaign. 
An outstanding feature of the activity in 
auto has been the wholehearted cooper- 
ation of the United Automobile Workers 
union. Generally, the affiliation and the 
organizing drive have met with the en- 
thusiastic response of an ever growing 
number of engineers, designers and tech- 
nicians. 
Bargaining for contracts is already un- 
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der way in several plants. 

The Council discussed at length the 
matter of strengthening the drive, and 
several steps were taken in this direc- 
tion. The questions of personnel, fin- 
ances, tactics, etc., were reviewed. A un- 
animous vote endorsed the drive and di- 
rected the International officers to take 
all necessary measures to strengthen it. 
Steps to bring the SDE into closer rela- 
tionship with the Federation were taken 
and a joint meeting between the SDE 
officers and the International officers was 
decided upon. The important fact 
brought out was that the FAECT was 
buildng a broad and permanent base in 
a major industry, through the SDE. The 
effect of this on technicians in other 
fields is manifest, and the Executive 
Council indicated that the drive in Auto 
will be the prelude to similar campaigns 
in Shipbuilding, Highways, etc. 

Navy Yard Drive 

While Auto remains the primary na- 
tional concentration of the FAECT, in- 
tense activity in other fields continues, 
and in Federal Civil Service promises 
to equal that in auto in the next few 
months. A comprehensive report on the 
work in Federal Civil Service was de- 
livered, outlining the highly satisfactory 
growth of the union in this field since 
the 3rd National Convention, which de- 
cided to establish a national Federal 
Civil Service Division of the FAECT, 
and approved a drive in this field. 

After several months of activity, and 
the services of our International Legis- 
lative Representative Milton Fisher, new 
chapters have been chartered and over 
100% increase in membership register- 
ed. Final steps to establish the division 
were approved by the Council. The re- 
port, prepared by Vice-President Vasta 
and Brother Fisher proposed a major 
drive to start in September, with finan- 
cial assistance by the International for 
a specific period after which the divi- 
sion and drive are to be self-sustaining. 

Plans call for additional organizers, 
publications, regional centers, etc. Car- 
rying through the Convention decision, 
a Federal Civil Service Conference was 
called in Washington, for the purpose 
of planning final arrangements for the 
drive and officially establishing the Fed- 
eral Civil Service Division. The major 
emphasis in the campaign will be in the 
Federal Navy Yards, where the FAECT 
has made such notable strides in the 
past few months. At present, Federation 
Chapters are chartered in all the large 
Navy Yards on the east coast. The Coun- 
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cil enthusiastically accepted the report 
on Federal Civil Service and voted to 
continue the support of the Internation- 
al to the organizational and legislative 
activity. Asa means of consolidating the 
new divisions, and to permit the drive 
to become self-sustaining, special ar- 
rangements on per capita tax were ap- 
proved. 
WPA and Unemployed 

Reports from all chapters indicated 
the seriousness of the growing unem- 
ployment among technical men, and the 
importance of coordinated activity in or- 
ganizing the unemployed and WPA 
workers. Eastern Vice-President Pows- 
ner delivered the main report on unem- 
ployment and WPA, and urged a stren- 
uous campaign in cooperation with other 
unions and the Workers Alliance against 
the $1,000 per man year ruling of the 
WPA which will result in mass layoffs 
and wage-cuts, as the main issue con- 


fronting us today. Special arrangements 
were proposed to modify the dues scale 
for unemployed and WPA members. The 
Council wholeheartedly endorsed the 
program of the CIO and approved the 
principle of servicing our union mem. 
bership who become unemployed or 
WPA workers. A constitutional amend- 
ment will be proposed for referendum 
reducing the dues and per capita for un. 
employed and WPA members. 

As the first step to initiate an effective 
organization campaign on WPA, and to 
strengthen the fight for recovery and 
jobs, Vice-President Powsner was in- 
structed to set up a National Coordin. 
ating Committee on WPA and Unem- 
ployment. This committee would en- 
courage an exchange of experiences be- 
tween chapters, and issue directives and 
advice to local groups. 

Decisions were made requiring all 


(Continued on Page 19) 


Talking Things Over 


HENEVER two or more engineers 
get together, and the usual bull- 
session stuff is exhausted, the talk al- 
ways turns to over-time and low wages 
and the high rates a shovel operator gets 
and the electrician’s six-hour day. And 
some fellows say there is nothing can be 
done about it, while others say it’s wrong 
for a bricklayer to get more than the 
man who tells him where to lay the 
brick—cut the bricklayer’s pay. And 
we say organize. 

It is seldom, however, that we talk 
of another angle of our work: of the 
actual fun, the satisfaction and thrills 
that come from the use of our skills. 

We are only little fellows, most of 
us, in the engineering field. We run 
a gun, or we jack a rod, inspect con- 
crete or tap rivets. We look at the men 
who can read after their names, “De- 
signer of the Golden Gate Bridge,” “De- 
signer of the Lincoln Tunnel,” “Builder 
of Grand Coulee Dam,” and we won- 
der if we will ever know the thrill of 
such recognition. 

Yet we know the sense of satisfaction 
that comes when a tough level run 
checks out, and we know how swell a 
fellow can feel setting anchor bolts 
when his nose is frozen and he can’t 
remember his toes and someone brings 
a container of steaming coffee. We know 
the damp and the dust and the dyna- 
mite smell of a subway cut and the kick 
we got out of talking to the big, gray- 


haired Negro driller with the flowing 
black mustache who will tell you how 
the jack-hammer slipped and took off 
the tip of his middle finger—if you ask 
him in just the right way. 

And remember the time we spent a 
whole morning setting paving forms— 
and the Portugese form-setter lay down 
on his belly and told his helper to raise 
the form a little here and drop it a little 
there. And we lay down on our bellies 
beside him and stopped being angry be- 
cause we saw that he was right. Remem- 
ber the first time you watched a stiff 
mix coming out of the truck and said, 
“More water.” And how the next day 
a concrete foreman told you that you 
were a nice guy but he had been pour- 
ing concrete, by God, for twenty years, 
and, by God, he’d pour it his way to- 
day or not at all. 

Remember the rainy days when we 
sat in the field office cleaning a tape 
or calculating a traverse and tried to 
match stories with the old-timers about 
this job and that. And the time we 
worked four hours in a cold rain and 
came back to the office to find hot cof- 
fee and a bottle waiting. 

These things we seldom talk about. 
Yet these are things we miss as much 
as the weekly pay-check when the job 
is done and they lay us off. These, too, 
are the things we mean when we talk 
of jobs and security, when we say 
organize. 


TECHNICAL AMERICA 


One Year of CIO 


T is a happy occasion to celebrate our 
first CIO Birthday. It is now a year 
“since the FAECT affiliated with the CIO. 
In that year our union has registered 
many important gains which have been 
made possible by the excellent coopera- 
tion and aid of the CIO. The FAECT 
today is nationally recognized as the 
responsible and respected union of tech- 
nical employees. 

In the past, we had the very difficult, 
if not impossible task, of trying to se- 
cure a general improvement in the eco- 
nomic conditions of technical employees 
by legislation or through a general edu- 
cational campaign. 

Since the affiliation to the CIO, a 
marked change has taken place. It is 
an undisputed fact now that the FAECT 
is able to bargain collectively and in a 
most effective manner for engineers, 
draftsmen, chemists and technicians. The 
FAECT, during the past year, has se- 
cured contracts granting recognition, es- 
tablishing collective bargaining machin- 
ery, besides greatly improved salaries 
and working conditions. The signature 
‘of the officers of the FAECT is respected 
now by employers as representing a most 
tesponsible union of technical profes- 
sionals. 

Collective bargaining has come to 
Stay; it is the only hope for the tech- 
nical employee. Events of the short year 
of CIO affiliation prove that this can only 
be consummated through the FAECT. 


FAECT Objectives 


ike affiliation of the Society of De- 
‘4 signing Engineers has brought into 
the FAECT a large section of the techni- 
cal employees in auto.They seek through 
their affiliation to win from the employ- 
€rs union contracts which will give some 
easure of security of jobs, adequate 
Salary and classification schedules and 
Union machinery for taking up the daily 
grievances. 

The affiliation of the SDE as well as 
€ present drive to organize the auto 
chnical field, has met with enthusiastic 
sponse from the plant workers. In the 
ast, they have been disturbed by the 
hecessary antagonisms between the 
chnical staffs and themselves. Now, 
€y are eager to see all important un- 
Jon gains extended to the technical work- 
Ts, in order to bring about in the full- 
St sense of the word, the closed union 
hop. 

The objective of the organizing drive 
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is to replace individual bargaining. by 
collective bargaining. Another import- 
ant aim is the standardization of employ- 
ment time with a guarantee of sufficient 
work during the entire year to provide 
adequate pay and to eliminate the abuse 
of excessive and arbitrary overtime. 
Another objective is the introduction 
of the union label on all work done by 
the technical staff. This will be the 
FAECT-SDE stamp of approval certi- 
fying that this work is being done un- 
der proper union conditions and union 
standards. The union label will be evi- 
dence to the plant workers that their 
employers are running a union plant. 


Another objective is complete pro- 
tection for the union delegates, the stew- 
ards. These stewards are to be granted, 
as in the case of the plant workers, pre- 
ferential seniority. This insures free- 
dom for union members to voice their 
grievances; they will know their repre- 
sentatives are on the job and able to 
bring their grievances to the attention 
of the company without delay. 

Other things to be secured are limita- 
tion of apprentices, payment of sever- 
ance indemnity upon separation from 
the job, and other basic union condi- 
tions. 


The unionization of the technical em- 
ployees in auto will bring about a con- 
dition of unison where almost all the 
plant and technical workers are co- 
operating, bargaining jointly and using 
their maximum economic strength for 
the improvement of their conditions. 


The Union Label 


NE of the objectives for which 

FAECT is striving in its drive in 
auto is the appearance of the union label 
on jobs turned out by engineers, design- 
CLS; "ete; 

To the technician and the consumer 
this is of great importance. The label 
symbolizes the fact that fair conditions 
of work and wages have been obtained 
through collective bargaining. It means 
that technicians have had some say about 
their working conditions. It is a guaran- 
tee of good standards of workmanship 
and skill. It signifies that plant and 
other workers know that in addition to 
their own labor, technical labor is co- 
operating with them to produce an all- 
union-made product. It enables the 
manufacturer to advertise and _ state 
proudly that his products are union 
made, and that the above conditions have 
been fulfilled. 


Defend Science 


ECHNICAL men face the same need 

to fight the encroachments of fasc- 
ism as does every citizen and every 
worker. But as custodians of a body 
of scientific knowledge they face a spe- 
cial danger and have a special respon- 
sibility. 

The New York Times of May 15 car- 
ries an editorial that has particular inter- 
est in this connection. Science, says the 
Times, “is an international force. As 
such it must resist totalitarian efforts 
to curtail its activities—resist, above all, 
the principle that what the ruling Gov- 
ernment may order the masses to believe 
is necessarily true.” 

The editorial goes on to quote ap- 
provingly an article in the British pub- 
lication, Nature, by L. L. Whyte, the 
mathematical physicist, in which the re- 
sponsibilities of the scientist in the mod- 
ern world are discussed: 

“Its main virtue lies in its stressing 
the common interest of science and of 
any enlightened civilization in preserv- 
ing justice and freedom and in recog- 
nizing the community of interest of the 
whole race. Its concluding pledge calls 
for something more than a passive ac- 
ceptance of ideals: 


I pledge myself to use every opportunity 
for action to uphold the great tradition of 
civilization, to protect all those who may 
suffer for its sake, and to pass it on to the 
coming generations. I recognize no loyalty 
greater than that to the task of preserving 
truth, toleration and justice in the coming 
world order. 


“Dr. Whyte is right in mentioning 
‘the coming world order.’ The democ- 
racy of today is very different from the 
democracy of the eighteenth century. 
What it will be tomorrow no one can 
say. If it still respects liberty it is be- 
cause there is as yet no irreconcilable 
conflict between the aims and ideals of 
science and government. 

“Meantime a declaration which calls 
on scientists to defend a civilization 
which they have helped to build is a 
vital necessity in our critical time. But 
it is not enough. The scientist must 
carry into daily life the kind of think- 
ing that sets him apart from the rest 
of humanity.” 

It might be possible to cavil at the 
Times’ conception that the thinking of 
the scientist is of a kind that “sets him 
apart from the rest of humanity,” but 
with the main theme every progressive 
technical man will agree. 
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FEDERATION ACTIVITIES 


Westin house 


The 10% wage cut instituted by West- 
inghouse is being met with stiff resis- 
tence by the FAECT in South Philadel- 
phia and East Pittsburgh plants. Great 
bitterness has been aroused and an organ- 
izing drive is under way. Secretary- 
Treasurer James Gaynor has met with 
Westinghouse men on this problem. 


Chicago 


A hearing before the Labor Relations 
Board on charges preferred by the Chi- 
cago Chapter against the Universal Oil 
Products Company was scheduled for 
May 26. The company has made over- 
tures through the Labor Board in the last 
few weeks for a settlement without a 
hearing. 

At a meeting of the strikers a 6-point 
settlement was approved. The Strike 
Committee was instructed to insist on a 
hearing unless all 6 points were agreed 
to in writing. They include sole bar- 
gaining rights, back pay, written con- 
tract, seniority rights, preferential hir- 
ing and the immediate reinstatement of 
the 300 strikers. 

A good start has been made on WPA 
with the fight for projects specifically 
for technical men. 

The success of the industrial union in 
winning the election at International 
Harvester has resulted in an influx of 
new members. The campaign to organ- 
ize the technical and office staff of In- 
ternational Harvester has become one of 
the major objectives of the chapter. 


Detroit 


The major work in Detroit remains 
the drive to organize auto. 

Simultaneously the unemployed are 
being organized in order to secure pro- 
jects. 

A chemists organizing committee is 
signing up new members at Parke-Davis, 
Frederick Stearns and the American Ag- 
ricultural Chemical Co. in collaboration 
with Dist. 50 of the UMWA. 

Contacts have been secured in the 
State Highway Engineering Department 
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through the cooperation of the SDE 
chapter in Lansing. 


Milwaukee 


The first local here has been chartered 
at Cherry-Burrell, manufacturers of 
dairy equipment, and negotiations are 
now in progress for a union contract. 

At Allis-Chalmers the plant workers 
organized in the UAWA, secured a re- 
newal of their union contract with a 
number of improvements. However, the 
draftsmen, unfortunately still acting as 
an independent association, have been 
unable to win any concessions from the 
company. 

Kornacker is conducting a drive to 
organize the unorganized office and tech- 
nical employees. 

The UAOSTE (United Association of 
Office, Sales and Technical Employees— 
in the gas and electric companies) —an 
independent group, last week emancipat- 
ed itself entirely from the company by 


filing a charge with the State Labor . 


Board of refusal to bargain. At their 
coming convention, representatives of 
the FAECT will raise the question of 
immediate affiliation. 

The auto designers at Seaman Body 
here, now organized into the UAWA, 
have become part of our organizing 
committee. 


St. Paul 


Stuart Green, now a member of our 
International Executive Council, has 
agreed to assist the national organizing 
work. He is to visit Iowa and North Da- 
kota to meet with their highway engin- 
eers. 

He has been designated to represent 
the International in an address to the 
convention of the Wisconsin Independ- 
ent Association in the Gas and Electric 
Cos. in which he will propose affiliation 
with the FAECT. 


Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh has been hard hit by un- 
employment with the situation becoming 
steadily worse. Despite this fact, the 
chapter has been able to hold its own 
and is expanding its work in Civil Ser- 


vice, on WPA and in a number of new 
plants. 

George Curran has been assigned as 
field organizer to replace Jack S. Jac- 
oby who is taking a leave of absence on 
account of his health. 


Philadelphia 


Chapter 27 at Westinghouse is meet- 
ing with the management, discussing 
problems affecting the men. Chapter 27, 
together with Local 107 of the UERMW 
are combatting the efforts of the “in- 
dependent” to be recognized as a bona 
fide collective bargaining agency. 

Chapter No. 2 is now taken up large- 
ly with WPA work in view of the large 
number of layoffs that have occurred 
at all the important plants in the city. 


Denver 


Our youngest Chapter No. 34 was all 
set to send a representative to the De- 
troit meeting, but the wires got crossed. 
Meanwhile, the chapter is growing. 


Boston 


Morris Smith of Chapter No. 6, has 
been assisting the Allis-Chalmers tech- 
nical staff in their negotiations with the 
company. The company was defeated in 
its efforts to exclude Brother Smith from 
the negotiations. 

The prospects for an organizing drive 
at Fore River Shipyards here are very 
good. 

The Chapter has helped in securing 
affiliation of an AFL union of Dental 
Technicians with some 100 members. 


San Francisco 


Report of International Vice-President 
B. Boris: “In Los Angeles we are sign- 
ing up men singly and in pairs; our 
concentration is in the oil refining field.” 

“In the San Francisco and East Bay 
Chapters, the work is proceeding suc- 
cessfully. We are all encouraged by their 
results in winning the El Dorado Oil 
contract.” 


New York 


CHaprer 31: A Marine Draftsmen Or- 
ganizing Committee has been establish 
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jointly with Chapter 24. 

The chapter is making rapid strides 
the armament field. At Ford Instru- 
ent Company, membership is increas- 
ing very fast and negotiations are ex- 
pected to be opened very shortly. 

_ CHAPTER 32: The chapter has been 
ngaging in extensive activities on two 
ronts—support of the “recovery pro- 
ram’ and opposition to the threatened 
1,000 per man-year limitation. 

At a conference on May 18, Adminis- 
trator Somervell disclosed that his ad- 
ministration intends to apply the $1,000 
tuling by July Ist. If put into practice 
this vicious ruling will virtually elimin- 
ate all white-collar and professional 
projects. 

Chapter 32 continues its fight to get 
the present Grievance “White-wash Sys- 
tem” of the local WPA replaced by a 
proper Labor Relations procedure. 


Norfolk 


Representatives of the Norfolk Navy 
Yard draftsmen attended the recent 
ashington conference of the FAECT. 
A new chapter is expected here soon. 


Cleveland 


A joint drive has been launched by 
e FAECT Chapter No. 5 and the SDE 
chapter. It is expected that the technical 
and WPA. 


(Continued from Page 8) 


wages so that employers may not use 
Starvation wages on the projects as a 
ever for lowering wages in the plants. 
Thousands of workers, many hitherto 
Non-union workers and many recently 
laid-off Ford workers, have joined the 
auxiliary. Organization is being pushed 
Tapidly and energetically everywhere. 
_ The UAW has cooperated with La- 
bor’s Non-Partisan League and the CIO 
in the fight to secure passage of the 
Wage-Hour Bill and the rest of the re- 
covery program. 
We realize that adequate WPA and 
the Wage-Hour Bill will not solve the 
problem of unemployment, but they will 
prevent workers from starving and will 
Maintain a higher morale in the ranks 
‘of labor. 
In the long run, when labor is better 
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employees at the White Motor Truck 
Co. will shortly be organized 100% into 
the FAECT-SDE chapter. Negotiations 
for a contract will start during the 
month of June. 


Butte 


Sylvester Graham, President of the 
Montana State Industrial Council, has 
informed us that the technical staff 
of Anaconda Copper is seeking CIO af- 
filiation. He is cooperating in estab- 
lishing an FAECT chapter in that im- 
portant copper mining region. 


Dental Technicians 


The New York Dental Technicians, 
Chapter 101, recently defeated one of 
the largest dental laboratories in the 
city after a 14 weeks strike. The owner 
of this laboratory was being subsidized 
generously by the Association of Dental 
Laboratory owners. A complete victory 
was won by our union. 


Towa 


Highway Engineers of Iowa State 
wrote to us recently to warn of the ef- 
forts being made to forestall bona fide 
unionization of the State Highway en- 
gineers who have been encouraged by 
the record and successes of the Minne- 
sota Chapter. 


SUAWA Aids foliless 


organized economically and industrial- 
ly, labor will have to fight for a per- 
manent solution of the problem of un- 
employment. The UAW believes that 
such solution lies in the adoption by 
the nation’s industries of a 30-hour 
week and an annual wage. 

The UAW has demonstrated its abil- 
ity to secure jobs and relief to its 
stricken members. The UAW has con- 
vinced its membership by deeds that a 
union is just as imperative in times of 
depression as prosperity. The UAW 
has defeated the employers’ calculation 
that the depression would demoralize 
and disperse the ranks of the unionists. 

As a member of Michigan’s Emer- 
gency Relief Commission I have striven, 
I believe, with success to have state 
agencies do their maximum to speed 
relief to all depression-stricken work- 
ers and farmers. 


The Right 
To Work 


pee CIO National Office reports thir- 
teen to fourteen million unemployed. 
In addition several million people are 
employed only on part-time schedules. 
In a statement before the House of 
Representatives Appropriation Commit- 
tee, CIO Chairman John L. Lewis, said, 
“Upon the basis of these facts labor has 
made its request to Congress for pro- 
vision for at least 314 million jobs for 
the unemployed on WPA. This is a 
minimum program. Any program that 
is expected to meet the basic condition 
that every unemployed person who is 
out of work through no fault of his 
own should have a job, would have to 
be twice as great as the one labor asks.” 

The campaign for labor’s program 
on aiding the unemployed moves ahead. 
The House of Representatives has passed 
the Appropriations Bill, and with the 
exception of the Woodrum Amendment 
which has again been included, the Bill 
embodies the minimum needs called for 
by the CIO. The Bill is now before the 
Senate. There are many indications that 
the very same reactionary clique that 
has been opposing all of the New Deal 
measures in the Senate, will attempt to 
emasculate the Bill through one amend- 
ment or another. The foremost of such 
amendments is the one calling for the 
“earmarking” of funds. 

Every effort must now be directed by 
labor’s forces to get the Senate to act 
to approve the Appropriations Bill with- 
out delay. Let everyone immediately 
initiate the sending of telegrams, letters 
and cards to their Senators urging sup- 
port for the Bill. 

Reports from our Chapters indicates 
growing activities on WPA and unem- 
ployed questions. Reports turned in by 
San Francisco, Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Newark, and New 
York show that unemployment and the 
need for WPA jobs are still on the in- 
crease, with the Federation chapters 
meeting the need through intensified ac- 
tivity. Each of the Chapter secretaries 
have received various communications 
outlining the unemployed and WPA sit- 
uation, as well as details of the cam- 
paigns on these issues. Our international 
Office would be glad to receive from 
Chapters reports of their activities on 
unemployment and WPA. 
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Covering The Labor Front 


Amalgamated Meets 


HE twelfth biennial convention of 

the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, meeting in Atlantic City, 
reached. its climax with the unanimous 
decision to continue full support to 
the CIO. 

The resolution, greeted with a rising 
ovation by the delegates, states that ““The 
purpose of the Committee for Industrial 
Organization to which the convention 
of the Amalgamated in 1936 gave its 
support, has been fulfilled to a degree 
surpassing the highest expectations of 
its founders.” 

Citing the gains made by organized 
labor in the automobile, rubber, textile, 
radio, transit, oil, glass, maritime, white 
collar and other fields, the resolution 
continues, “The new millions brought 
into the ranks of organized labor 


Sidney Hillman, head of the Amalgamated 
which held its twelfth bi-annual conven- 
tion, 


through campaigns of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization have not only 
secured for themselves the protection 
of collective bargaining, but they have 
provided a formidable bulwark against 
wage cutting in the present depression, 
for themselves and for the older unions.” 

Stating that the purpose of the CIO is 
to build, not to divide, that it neither 
made nor sought the existing division in 
the ranks of labor, the resolution points 
out that while the needs of the labor 
movement demand unity, “unity to be 
of real service to the labor movement, 
must be based on the perpetuation of 
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the gains which the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization has so brilliantly 
secured.” 

The convention was addressed by 
Philip Murray, chairman of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, Sena- 
tor Robert F. Wagner, John L. Lewis, 
Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, of New 
York City and others. 

Speaking on the role of the CIO in 
the present depression, Murray declared 
that if it had not been for that organi- 
zation, “wages would have been driven 
down, down in the mire of degradation.” 

Declaring that he agreed with Murray, 
John L. Lewis confined his remarks to 
the plight of the unemployed worker, 
saying, “To those who forget the tragedy 
around the family of the unemployed 
worker I merely say that a family out 
of work is unable to buy food, rent, 
clothing, medicine. All it means is a 
question of life and death.” 

There can be, he said, “no general 
policy of wage reductions without seri- 
ously imperiling every major interest 
of the land.” The convention went on 
record in support of the President’s re- 
covery plan and voted to continue full 
support to Labor’s Non-Partisan Lea- 
gue in order to “enable labor to co- 
operate with the liberal citizenry of 
the country in promoting socially con- 
structive governmental policies.” 

In a telegram to the convention ex- 
pressing appreciation of their support, 
President Roosevelt said; “It is hearten- 
ing to have such support from the rep- 
resentatives of 225,000 workers. In 
acknowledging it, I want to reaffirm my 
pledge to continue the great work which 
so many Americans have undertaken 
together.” 


UOPWA Convention 


The second convention of the United 
Office and Professional Workers of 
America, CIO, was held May 18 to 22. 
It will be further reported on this page 
next month. 

A twentieth century union using twen- 
tieth century methods, the UOPWA has 
penetrated fields heretofore untouched 
by labor organization by means of the 
radio, professional looking publications, 
dance and dramatic groups, sports teams 
and forums. This year-old white-collar 
union, with 45,000 workers in insurance, 
finance, publishing, advertising, social 


service and other clerical and profess- 
ional fields, illustrates the success of 
the new organizing methods and greater 
articulateness of the modern trade 
union. 

A feature of the convention was the 
use of films, charts and other pictorial 
methods of putting across the unions 
message. 


Labor’s Progress 


The “knockout” blow the reactionary 
press wished on the CIO in the Penn- 
sylvania primary elections turned out 
to be more wishful thinking than any- 
thing else. The CIO and labor in gen- 
eral stood up well in this bout, and 
even if they didn’t win the decision, they 
registered a substantial increase in la- 
bor’s independent political strength. 

The great outpouring of votes, more 
than 500,000, for labor candidate Ken- 
nedy of the United Mine Workers, was 
a definite indication of labor’s rising 
strength. This was especially notable 
since the Kennedy vote came from both 
city and farm areas, and resulted from 
less than six weeks of campaigning 
against the strongly-entrenched Demo- 
cratic machine. 

For one thing, the CIO strength 
stopped the retreat from the New Deal 
by pushing all elements in the Demo- 
cratic party forward with Roosevelt. 
The support of rural and urban voters 
was particularly encouraging, and “For 
these reasons,” said CIO’s Philip Mur- 
ray, “we must not only keep this poli- 
tical arm of the labor movement intact, 
but must build it even stronger. To do 
anything else would be betraying the 
half million who voted their confidence 
in the CIO program, in the face of vi- 
cious and misleading charges.” 


Missouri Meeting 


Representatives of all Missouri labor 
groups, meeting in the Missouri Con- 
vention of Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
elected permanent officers and adopted a 
broad program of state legislation, in- 
cluding a “baby” Wagner act, outlawing 
the use of private police in labor dis- 
putes, lower gas rates and other live 
issues. 

Present at the convention were 152 
delegates from labor and farm groups. 
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Logan H. Turner, Kansas City, Brother- 
hood of railway Trainmen, was elected 
chairman and Delmond Garst, United 
Auto Workers, first vice-chairman. 
Other officers included H. E. Carroll, 
UAW, and J. H. Klyman, American 
Newspaper Guild. 


Toledano and Lewis 


John L. Lewis, CIO chairman, has 
been invited to appear at the World 
Labor Anti-War Conference, to be held 
this year at Mexico City, by Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano, secretary-general 
of the Confederation of Mexican Work- 
ers. 

Toledano, leader of 1,000,000 or- 
ganized Mexican workers, conferred 
with Lewis on his way to the meeting of 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions in Oslo, Norway, where he will 
present plans for the Mexico City con- 
ference. 

“Our purpose in calling this confer- 
ence,” he said, “is that the trade unions 


should take practical steps to prevent 
war.” 

Toledano, leader of 1,000,000 or- 
conference of Latin American trade un- 
ions with delegates present from each 
Latin American country where the trade 
union movement exists. The Mexican 
leader explained that while countries 
under a fascist dictatorship could not 
be represented officially, they will have 
representatives of the underground la- 
bor movement at the conference. 


Montana Council 


In Butte a convention of 150 dele- 
gates from 93 local and county organi- 
zations of AFL and CIO unions, Far- 
mer’s Union, Railway Brotherhoods, 
Workers Alliance, Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League and Trades and Labor Assemblies 
formally launched the Montana Council 
for Progressive Political Action. 

The preamble and statement of prin- 
ciples of the Council are directed mainly 
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“He’s calling ‘wage cuts’ again, Doctor.” 
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against the monopoly control of the 
economic and political life of Montana 
by Standard Oil, Anaconda Copper and 


Montana Power. The convention un- 
animously endorsed Jerry O’Connel for 
reelection to Congress as the outstand- 
ing spokesman for the workers and far- 
mers of the state. 


Civil Liberties 


Labor’s Non-Partisan League has 
asked the Senate to vote favorably on 
the application of the La Follette Civil 
Liberties Committee for funds with 
which to continue its outstanding work. 

The League sent a communication to 
all Senators declaring that “the work 
of no committee in recent years has been 
of more profound importance not only 
to labor but to all citizens who cherish 
our democratic rights.” 

Eli L. Oliver, executive vice-president 
of the League, declared that Labor’s 
League, representing labor and_ its 
friends throughout the country, would 
consider it disastrous if the funds are 
not granted the La Follette Committee. 
He said in his communication: “Labor 
and all true supporters of our tradition- 
al American rights have their eyes upon 
you in this matter. We earnestly urge 
you in the interest of helping to pre- 
serve our democratic processes, to see 
to it that swift and favorable action is 
taken by the Senate on the La Follette’s 
Committee’s application for funds.” 

So far, a gigantic campaign by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and 
other groups, whose anti-labor activities 
have been investigated and exposed by 
the committee, has held up the grant. 


Guild Convention 


The American Newspaper Guild will 
hold its fifth annual convention in Tor- 
onto, Canada, on June 13. It’s a long 
cry and a gigantic step forward from 
the time four and one-half years ago 
when some 40 or 50 delegates from a 
dozen or so organizations met in Wash- 
ington to organize the Guild. 

The June, 1934, convention of the 
Guild was its first real function as a 
national union, and it was here that 
newspapermen embarked on a road of 
trade unionism, 1936-1937 marked the 
period of biggest gains for the Guild, 
and now, in its fifth convention, it will 
review its status as a powerful part of 
the American trade union movement. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


Federal Civil Service Conference 


HE growing maturity of the Fed- 
eration is reflected in two important 
events that took place during this past 
month. One, the meeting of the Na- 
tional Executive Council in Detroit, to 
complete arrangements for the amalga- 
mation of the SDE and the FAECT and 
intensify the drive in auto; the other, 
a conference in Washington of the Fed- 
eral Civil Service 

- Division to erect a 

permanent structure 
for the division and 
also to inaugurate 
plans for an inten- 


‘sive drive among 
_ federal civil service 
employees. A year 


ago our national of- 
fice, when planning 


John Vasta the drive among 
Civil Service Vice- technical employees, 
President hesitated as to the 


point of concentra- 
tion. Today, we have two clear-cut 
fields, namely, auto and federal civil 
service. We have heard much of our 
auto drive. The opening up of organi- 
zation in federal civil service is also 
of great importance and has great sig- 
nificance for the future growth of the 
FAECT. 

About six months ago, before the 
third annual convention, the only chap- 
ter with a substantial federal civil ser- 
vice membership was the Washington 
chapter. However, with the affiliation 
of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, it became 
apparent that the similar problems of 
these two chapters required close cor- 
relation of their work and organiza- 
tional activities. 

At the annual convention plans for 
our division were roughly sketched and a 
Vice-President in charge of F, C. S. and 
a full-time Legislative Representative 
for the division were elected. Events 
have proven the wisdom of that decision. 
The division has more than doubled its 
membership and now consists of four 
chapters: Washington, Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia Navy Yard, and 
Denver. Work has been started at other 
points. The legislative program, pro- 
posed at the convention, has been in- 
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troduced into Congress in the form of 
four bills. We have achieved much in 
the adjustment field. These successes 
during this period have confirmed our 
conviction that Federal Civil Service is 
one of the important fields for organiza- 
tion. 

At the executive council meeting in 
Detroit, the F. C. S. Division proposed 
an intensive drive to be started in Sep- 
tember. The government is expanding 
its technical staff in certain fields where 
the FAECT already has organization, 
namely, shipbuilding, housing and pub- 
lic works. Billions of dollars are being 
spent in these fields, offering sustained 
employment to the technical personnel 
over a long period of time. A large 
organization in these fields will mean a 
stable national organization and will 
serve as a source of strength for or- 
ganization in other fields, The pro- 
posal of the federal division was ac- 
cepted by the executive council, and 
this became the basis of discussion at 
the division conference, held in Wash- 
ington May 14th and 15th. 

Delegates were present from the New 
York Navy Yard, Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, five locals of the Washington 
chapter, and fraternal delegates from 
the Norfolk Navy Yard and the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair of the Navy 
Department. 

At the pre-conference session, Eleanor 
Nelson, Secretary-Treasurer of the Uni- 
ted Federal Workers of America, brought 
greetings of her union to the Federa- 
tion and stressed the willingness of the 
UFWA to cooperate in the organization 
of technical men. 

The morning session of the conference 
was devoted to lobbying for the Bige- 
low Appeals Bill and an amendment 
for the inclusion of funds for admini- 


strative promotions for the Navy De- 
partment and yard employees. In this 
connection, a delegation consisting of 
Brothers Vasta, Webster and Fischer, 
visited the Navy Department, and se- 
cured a pledge from the Department to 
support our legislation for increased 
funds for administrative promotions, 
After the morning activity, the confer. 
ence settled down to the serious work 
before it. 

To cope with the growing expansion 
of the division, it was found necessary 
to set up a stable organizational form, 
with central coordinating ‘control in 
Washington. After considerable discus- 
sion, an F. C. S. Executive Board was 
created composed of members from the 
F. C. S. Chapters. It was agreed that 
a conference of these chapters would be 
called at least once a year to determine 
policy and lay down general plans to 
be carried out by the board. To ex- 
pedite the work of the division, an F. 
C. S. Resident Board was created in 
Washington with power to carry out the 
policy of the conference between meet- 
ings of the Executive Board. Also an 
editorial board for our Federal Techni- 
cian, was established at the conference 
consisting of co-editors from the chap- 
ters with editors and technical staff in 
Washington. 

International President Lewis Alan 
Berne brought to the conference the 
news that the executive council meeting 
in Detroit, held the week previously, had 
accepted the proposals of the division 
for an intensive four-months drive in 
F.C. S. At the conference it was brought 
out that this drive would be self-sup- 
porting, requiring only initial loans 
from the national office which would 
be liquidated a year after the initiation 
of the drive. It was conservatively es- 
timated that the division could expand 
to a membership of 1500 within a year. 
It was proposed to concentrate the work 
in the Federal Navy Yards and De- 
partment, which have a potential field 
of 3,000. Langley Field, Denver and 
Washington are also included in the 
drive. 
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Upton Sinclair presents ... 


Auto Tycoon 


THE FLIVVER KING. Upton Sinclair. 
Published by the Author. Pasadena, 
Cal. $.25, 


HERE are a lot of legends about 

Ford. A lot of them were true 
once, some of them never were, and 
nearly all of them are false now. There 
is the legend of the simple, crabbedly 
idealistic mechanic working in his shop, 
bucking the bankers, and building an in- 
dustry. There is the legend of the ideal 
employer, the man who introduced the 
five dollar minimum wage. This is the 
Ford to which the Herald Tribune points 
with pride. 

And there is the other, less publicized 
Ford—the Ford who drove starving 
workers away from his plant with mach- 
ine guns and firehose, the Ford who 
published the Protocols of the Learned 
Elders of Zion, the Ford who made 
heavy contributions to Hitler, who em- 
ploys the fuehrer of the German-Amer- 
ican Bund, who has organized the most 
‘Vicious and brutal force of spies and 
police in American industry. 

The puzzling thing is that both the 
pictures are true. In his little book 
“The Flivver King,” Upton Sinclair has 
addressed himself to the problem of 
finding the connection between the two 
Fords. 

“The Flivver King” is not a good novel. 
The characters are puppets, the plot 
mechanical. But it succeeds in doing 
the badly needed job of showing, in a 
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brief and readable form, how the nor- 
mal operations of industry took a gar- 
rulous mechanic, had him hailed as the 
creator of a new standard of living for 
the masses, and left him the proprietor 
of the sweatshop of Dearborn, where 
the speedup is fiercest and the pay 
lowest in the industry. It explains how 
Ford became the most hated man in 
America. 

The United Auto Workers has dis- 
tributed 200,000 copies of “The Flivver 
King,” and nearly everyone who wants 
to understand the front pages will find 
something of value in it. 


Labor History 


LABOR ON THE MARCH. Edward 
Levinson. Harpers and Bros. New 
York. $3.00. 


INCE the beginning of 1937 the 

American labor movement has un- 
dergone one of its profoundest changes. 
More than 3,000,000 workers have been 
organized into the CIO, and, along with 
that phenomenon, the membership of 
the AFL has increased so that the or- 
ganized labor movement today boasts 
of over 7,000,000 unionized workers. 
Naturally, several volumes have been 
written recently on the labor movement 
in general and the CIO in particular. 
This new one by Edward Levinson, La- 
bor Editor of the New York Post, is 
perhaps the best and most readable ac- 
count of the goings on in the labor 
movement, and is an accurate first-hand 
treatment, not without some weaknesses, 
on the amazing growth of the CIO. 

What chiefly distinguishes this book 
is its dramatic treatment of the world 
of labor and the men who lead labor. 
Levinson has succeeded in making this 
a swift, popular and interesting docu- 
ment by chronicling the swift and in- 
teresting events which left the country 
breathless and gave it the CIO. 

The first section of the book is a 
clear and brief picture of the begin- 
nings of the American labor movement 
and its final organization as the AFL. 
The growth and development of the 
AFL hierarchy is handled expertly, and 
is made especially readable through the 
treatment of leaders and personalities. 
Yet Levinson does not make the mis- 
take of treating these leaders purely 
on a personal basis, but relates their 
personalities and personal actions to 
their positions as labor leaders and union 
administrators. And nothing could 
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prove more condemning to these gen- 
erals of craft unionism now growing 
senile on rickety thrones and shouting 
vain defiance at those who have left 
them behind. 

The whole development of the CIO, 
and the sequence of events leading to 
its formation, are well organized them- 
atically and give a working insight in- 
to progressive unionism. In turn, the 
various unions that now comprise the 
CIO, and their leaders, are described in 
detail. This is especially true of the 
organization and struggles of the Uni- 
ted Automobile Workers. Throughout 
the volume the author portrays John L. 
Lewis and discloses both the man and 
labor leader. 

Perhaps the most significant weakness 
in the book is the treatment accorded 
the AFL. Certainly the AFL leaders 
deserve what they get especially since 
Levinson sticks more than close to fact, 
but it would be a great mistake to leave 
the reader with the idea that the AFL 
is the AFL and leave it at that. The 
AFL has over 4,000,000 members, has 
many progressive unionists in its ranks, 
and is still an important and necessary 
force in American life. There are other 
weak spots, but all told this makes a 
welcome and timely work. Its dramatic 
portrayal of events should make it a 
number one book for all interested in 
the labor movement. 
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| Cornerstone 


5 SIMON BREINES 


HE much discussed housing boom 

is limited by the fact that the ef- 
fective demand for this commodity is 
so small. We know, of course, that 
there is an absolute shortage of from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 dwelling units. 
In addition we know that there is a 
need of at least 10,000,000 new dwell- 
ings to take up the shortage and re- 
place the obsolete and demolished units. 
It is important in our economy, how- 
ever, to understand that this great hous- 
ing need is a social need. It merely 
represents what the people would like 
to have, and so it has no effect on the 
construction index. The building in- 
dustry is interested only in the market 
need or what people can pay for, and 
since the market demand is small there 
has been little building in the past ten 
years. 


The obvious solution to this problem 
would be to raise the purchasing power 
of the ill-housed “one-third of the na- 
tion” to the point where it becomes pos- 
sible for them to afford more adequate 
shelter. But this is just what we seem 
to be unable to accomplish. The U. S. 
Housing Authority has done the next 
best thing, and that is to make up the 
difference between what housing costs 
and what the people can pay. This is 
done by means of rent subsidies in the 
new government housing projects. 


The Housing Authority is doing a 
good, although limited, job and its 
funds should be expanded. But the 


fact remains that it could do an even 
better job with the funds at its dis- 
posal, were the cost of housing lower. 
As we said last month, the housing in- 
dustry is still largely antiquated and in- 
efficient. Let us compare it with the 
automobile. In 1920 a cheap six-cy- 
linder car cost about 40% as much as 
a cheap house and the car has improved 
more than the house. 

The cost of a dwelling unit involves 
much more than the cost of construc- 
tion. In a previous analysis we showed 
that cutting construction costs alone 
made only a slight difference in the 
rent of a dwelling unit. Such an econ- 
omy would also make very little dif- 
ference in the purchasing price of a 
home. To be really effective the econ- 
omy must reach into the other factors 
which keep housing costs high, viz., in- 
terest, promotion, profits and land cost. 

The projects under the U. S. Hous- 
ing Authority have largely eliminated 
the excess costs of most of these items. 
An interesting development of this ten- 
dency is the present effort in New York 
to amend the State Constitution to make 


it possible for local housing authorities. 


to acquire large reserves of land. If 
the authorities had such power it would 
have the effect of decreasing the price 
of land suitable for low-rent housing 
projects. The authority would be in a 
superior bargaining position through 
holding land in reserve because prop- 


erty owners would realize that the local ~ 


government was under no compulsion to 
build on their land. The campaign to 
give such power to housing authorities 
in New York State is being led by the 
American Labor Party, and is a good 
example of how one phase of the hous- 
ing problem can be tackled at this time. 


WITH OUR WOMEN 


To The Designing Engineers’ Ladies 
Auxiliary: 


Dear Sisters: 


The National Office of the Women’s 
Auxiliary, FAECT, extends a hearty 
welcome to the Ladies Auxiliary of the 
SDE on the occasion of the affiliation 
recently consummated. 

Recognizing the identity of our in- 
terests, we look forward to a cordial and 
mutually beneficial relationship, and we 
feel certain that our auxiliaries will 
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make further valuable contributions not 
only to our own organization but to the 
activities of our parent organization. 
The strength we will gather from each 
other will help to build our auxiliaries 


greater in numbers; thus adding new’ 


spirit and vigor to solution of the issues 
and problems confronting our organi- 
zation. 

Assuring you of our utmost coopera- 
tion and extending our best wishes, we 
are (Mrs. May Powsner, Women’s Aux- 
iliary, FAECT). 


Legislative 
Department 


CTIVE lobbying on Capital Hill 

was one of the important activities 
of the delegates to the Federal Civil 
Service Conference on May 14. All mem- 
bers of the Civil Service Committee were 
contacted by the delegates and urged to 
bring out a favorable report on the 
Bigelow Appeals Bill. In addition, the 
members of the Deficiency Appropria- 
tions Committee were visited and urged 
to accept the Scott Amendment to the 
Naval Deficiency Appropriations Bill. 
Congressman Scott is proposing this 
amendment which will allow $300,000 
for administrative promotions for the 
9,000 office and technical employees of 
the Navy Department. 

Civil Service 

The Federal Civil Service Conference, 
at its meeting, adopted a number of 
resolutions on legislation for Federal 
Civil Service. These include the support 
of previous Federal Civil Service legis- 
lation sponsored by the FAECT, support 
of the Wagner-Healy Bill, the President’s 
Recovery Program, extension of the 
Wagner-Steagall Act and a number of 
other resolutions for new legislation 
dealing directly with Federal Civil Ser- 
vice. 

The FAECT will aid in setting mini- 
mum salaries for technical men in the 
Aerial Survey and Map Drafting in- 
dustry. Data on salaries paid will be 
presented at an informal advisory panel 
to L. M. Walling, the Administrator of 
Division of Public Contracts. 

LaFollette Committee 

All Federation members are urged to 
support the CIO in its request for an 
additional $60,000 to be allotted to the 
LaFollette Investigation Commiitee to 
carry on its work in exposing spies and 
racketeers and union-busting employer 
activities. Labors Non-Partisan League 
has communicated with all Senators urg- 
ing them to pass the grant needed to car- 
ry on this work. 

Labor won a notable victory when the 
Wage and Hour Bill was released from 
the House Rules Committee by petition. 
The President’s Recovery Program has 
already passed the House. It is now 
being considered by the Senate. Active 
support by Labor will assure its passage 
without detrimental amendments. The 
immediate passage of this legislation is 
urgent. Write your Senator immediately. 
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Future Car 


(Continued from Page 3) 
passing as the motor becomes more and 
more a precision device. 

Your future car will have no running 
boards, and the fenders will appear as 
integral parts of the body. Seating ar- 
rangements in five and six passenger 
models will provide flexibility of pos- 
ture and freedom of movement for the 
passengers. Bodies will be much wider 
than now, and the center of gravity of 
the car will be much lower. Tomor- 
row’s car will be a thing of beauty and 
extreme comfort, with speed and safety 
far beyond the capabilities of present 
designs. 

One other factor enters into any es- 
timate of the time which will elapse 
before this prophesy reaches fulfillment, 
and this also is subject to the whim of 
the public. The highway systems of 
the country must be kept abreast of 
technological developments in the car. 
Our present roadways are altogether in- 
adequate even for today’s car, and no 
matter how much safety the manufact- 
urer builds into his product for the 
protection of the passengers, there will 
always be a high casualty rate until the 
car has a safe and sane roadbed on 
which to perform. 


Exec Meets 


(Continued from Page 10) 
hapters to render regular financial and 
membership reports at stated intervals 
on special forms, and special financial 
arrangements authorized to provide in- 
dustrial divisions such as auto and civil 
service to function with more initiative 
and responsibility. A committee was ap- 
pointed by the Chair to investigate and 
recommend action on providing group 
insurance for our membership. 

Director Reports Growth 
The main organizational report by Or- 
ganizational Director Marcel Scherer, 
Summarized the growth and progress of 
the International. It reported the char- 
tering of new chapters in various parts 
of the country, the record of renewed 
Contracts and new ones under negotia- 
tions, victories in Labor Board cases, and 
€xtensions in our field organization staff. 
| s have been made with new 
in Toledo, Norfolk, Langley 
Nield, Petersburg, Va., Anaconda Cop- 
per in Montana, Texas, Baltimore, etc. 
ost of these are expected to blossom 
Ito new chapters shortly. The report 
Concluded with the following main rec- 
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ommendations: 1. Intensification of 
Auto Drive as main effort of the union. 
2. Development of Federal Civil Service 
Drive in Navy Yards with extension into 
private yards. 3. Campaign to maintain 
WPA standards, for adequate jobs and 
projects to take care of the growing 
numbers of unemployed. 4, Greater par- 
ticipation in CIO activities, organizing 
jointly with local unions, and participa- 
tion in CIO Industrial Union Councils. 
Resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed on the following subjects: 1. Support 
to the Constitutional Convention of the 
CIO; 2. Support of the Wages and Hours 
Bill, and the Wagner-Healy Act; 3. Ex- 
pansion of WPA and rescinding the $1,- 
000 per year ruling: 4. Support of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s Recovery Program and 
foreign policy as laid down in his Chi- 
cago speech asking for the application 
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of this policy; 5. Invitation to the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers to meet 
with an FAECT Committee for plans to 
help improve the economic and profes- 
sional status of engineers. 

The meeting closed with a vote to 
hold our Convention in October or No- 
vember with Washington, D. C. and 
Pittsburgh favored as the location. Fin- 
al decision is to be made after discus- 
sion with chapters. 

The deliberations of this meeting pro- 
mise to have far reaching effects on the 
progress of our union in the next few 
months. The unity enthusiasm and con- 
fidence exhibited at the meeting are a 
guarantee of achieving the objectives 
established for ourselves. The loyal sup- 
port of our membership to the program 
of the FAECT and the CIO will provide 
the means of achieving them. We look 
forward to the 4th Convention with con- 
fidence that the program laid down by 
this meeting will make it the greatest 
yet held in the history of our Interna- 
tional. 
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THE DRIVE IS ON 


is both a slogan and an invitation. As a slogan it describes 
what is happening to technical employees the country over, 
Engineers, Architects, Chemists, Designers, Technicians, are 
organizing to enhance their economic status. 


As an invitation its purpose is to invite technical employees 
to get behind that drive. 


One excellent way of doing that is to use this magazine as an 
organizational and technical medium. Not only do we present 
the latest economic developments of interest to technicians, 
but we present up-to-the minute technical and scientific articles 
from America’s leading writers on technical subjects. 


This issue, for example, is devoted to the auto industry, and 
concentrates into these pages news and material of special in- 
- terest, yet vital to every technical man. 


Another example: We are now organizing special material 
on housing which will cover that big and much-discussed field . 
and present a much-needed source for progressive informa- 
tion on this subject. And the country’s best housing experts 
are going to prepare this material for you. 


We pride ourselves on being America’s foremost progressive — 
technical publication. To justify our pride even further, our 
drive is on for 5,000 new subscribers, subscribers who can’t 
afford to miss what’s going on in labor and technology. 


We renew the invitation to get behind the drive, and into — 
the drive. Subscribe at once to TECHNICAL AMERICA, Tear 
off the corner of this page and send it in at once. 
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